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To Conference Members: 
All those who attended the National Conference its voice should be heard and its guiding hand 

of Social Work at its Minneapolis meeting must should help direct human affairs. 

have been impressed with the earnest determina- 

tion of Social Workers to understand and to help 

solve the social problems that an unprecedented 

business depression is leaving in its wake. 


During the year ahead each of us in his respec- 
tive task will be laying the foundation upon which 
Social Work must build its future program. We 
will come together at Philadelphia in 1932 to re- 
port on our stewardship and to map out our fu- 


Social Work will be tested during the next 
ture course. 


eighteen months as never before. Can it consoli- 
date its gains of prosperous years and at the In my estimation, no profession ever had a 
same time plan and execute an offensive? To do more glorious opportunity or was ever more great- 
80 will require patience and courage and leader- ly needed. May the opportunity and the need 
ship that has the essence of statesmanship. Our’ challenge our best efforts. 

profession is new. It has not had time to crystal- CM. BOOKMAN. 

z@ its theories or its procedures. It is actuated ; a 

by high ideals. In a time of conflicting interests President—1932. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
PLANS GO STEADILY FOR- 
WARD 


The Committee on International 
Conference of Social Work of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman, has 
been steadily at work during the 
spring. Five program preparatory 
committees either have been or are 
in process of organization. In some 
cases the committee chairmen have 
had preliminary meetings with some 
members of their committees to dis- 
cuss the scope of study and report 
which they will prepare for the meet- 
ing in Frankfort, Germany, next sum- 
mer. Each committee will consist of 
about twenty members. Acceptances 
have been received as follows: 


Section 1. 

Public Health and the Family. 
Chairman: Dr. William F. Snow, New 

York City 
Vice-Chairman: 

New York City 
Edith Baker, St. Louis 
George H. Bigelow, Boston 


Antoinette Cannon, 


Bailey Burritt, New York City 
Elmer B. Carr, Washington, D. C. 


Richard C. Cabot, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


Michael Davis, Chicago 

Haven Emerson, New York City 
Kendall Emerson, New York City 
Homer Folks, New York City 
Lee K. Frankel, New York City 
Elizabeth Gardner, Minneapolis 
Gordon Hamilton, New York City 
Frances N. Harrison, New York City 
Dr. Lewinski-Corwin, New York City 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati 
Harry H. Moore, Washington, D. C. 


W. S. Rankin, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 

Mary Ross, New York City 

Katharine Tucker, New York City 

C. E. A. Winslow, New Haven 


Section 2. 
Economic Insecurity and The Family. 


Chairman: Reverend John A. Ryan, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Chairman: Frances Perkins, Al- 
bany, New York 


Committee in process of organization. 


Section 3—Broken Homes. 


Chairman: Joanna C. Colcord, New 


York City 
Vice-Chairman: J. Prentice Murphy, 
Philadelphia 
Benjamin Andrews, New York City 
Augusta Bronner, Boston 
E. W. Burgess, Chicago 
Lucille Corbett, Cleveland 
Robert Dexter, New York City 
Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia 
Rose J. McHugh, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Harriet Mowrer, Chicago 
James S. Plant, Newark, New Jersey 
Paul Popenoe, Los Angeles 
Margaret E. Rich, New York City 
Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia 


Mrs. Ada E. 
Massachusetts 


Sheffield, Cambridge, 


Miriam Van Waters, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 


Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta 
Charles Zunser, New York City 


Section 4—Social Insurance and 
Social Work in The Home. 
Chairman: Linton B. Swift, New York 

City 
Vice-Chairman: Mollie Ray Carroll, 
Chicago 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago 
John R. Commons, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 
Florence 
D: Cc. 
Porter R. Lee, New York City 
Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia 
Harry L. Lurie, New York City 
Malcolm Nichols, Boston 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia 


Stuart A. Queen, Detroit 


Hutsinpillar, 


Stockton Raymond, Columbus, Ohio 
Emil G. Steger, St. Louis 

Frances Taussig, New York City 
Gertrude Vaile, Minneapolis 

Walter M. West, New York City 


Washington, 


ee 
—<$<—= 


Section 5—Social Work for Alieg 
Families. 

Chairman: Jane Addams, Chicago 

Vice-Chairman: Edith Abbott, Chi. 
cago 

Mrs. Harry M. Bremer, New York 
City 

Mrs. Cecilia Razovsky Davidson, New 
York City 

Ernst Freund, Chicago 

Samuel A. Goldsmith, Chicago 

Mrs. Alfred D. Kohn, Chicago 

Bruno Lasker, New York City 

Alice W. O’Connor, Boston 

Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Chicago 

Marian Schibsby, New York City 

Paul Taylor, Berkeley, California 

Agnes Van Driel, Chicago 

Lillian Wald, New York City 


George L. Warren, New York City 


Under date of July 1st a letter was 
sent to all members of the National 
Conference inviting them to become 
members of the International Confer- 
ence and also to participate in the 
special contribution of $2000 which 
goes directly to the International 
Conference of Social Work. In addi- 
tion subscriptions were asked for 
$1000 in order to make possible some 
special service to the International 
Conference of Social Work that will 
increase the values which delegates 
from the United States may secure 
next summer. The response has be- 
gun to come in and is, so far, quite 
A similar letter will be 
sent as soon as possible to other 


satisfactory. 


groups of social workers and _ per- 
sons interested in social work who 
may not at this time be members of 
the National Conference of Social 
Work. It is not necessary to wait 
until receipt of such a letter to be- 
come a member of the International 
Conference or to make a subscription 
to the total fund of $3000 being 
raised. Membership in the Interna- 
tional Conference is $5.00 and is paid 
but once. The one fee entitles the 
member to whatever Proceedings are 
printed following the International 
Conference as well as the Bulletins 
which will be issued from time to 
time and during the year. Member- 
ships or subscriptions can be sent di- 
rectly to the Conference office, 82 
North High Street, Columbus, Ohio; 
checks should be made payable to 
taymond Clapp, Treasurer, the Com- 
mittee on International Conference. 
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THE CONFERENCE BULLETIN 


Impressions of the Minneapolis Conference 


THE PRESIDENT 


“How you’ve grown”, I kept want- 
ing to say to the Conference of 1931 
‘not in size but in wisdom”. I wish 
I was as sure that my home city or 
any other city in these United States 
has made that sort of increment since 
the last census. It seemed to me I 
never heard so many enlightening 
and thought-provoking papers in any 
previous conference. Two of the best 
that I heard were written by the same 
man,—Karl de Schweinitz, who for 
me was the outstanding figure of the 
week. His conclusions on sex educa- 
tion: “Give children the facts (with- 
out expecting them to do much good 
or much harm) and then, above all, 
“love them, set them a gocd example 
and let them alone’”’, show I think how 
the best thought of social workers has 
grown since the old days of “Sex 
Hygiene” 

Then at the Saturday luncheon, the 
last and I think the best meeting of 
the Conference, de Schweinitz swept 
us all off our feet not only by his con- 
tagious enthusiasm but chiefly because 
he was soaked in facts incarnating 
the truth of hard-won experience, so 
that Reality itself spoke through him. 

“The Public was never awake as it 
is now to social ideas. Unemp!oy- 
ment has opened the people’s eyes and 


Seminar Travel Groups 

The Open Road, a non-profit organ- 
ization interested primarily in profes- 
sional and cultural contacts between 
Europe and the United States, an- 
nounced at 
schedule of seminar travel groups in 
connection with the International Con- 


Minneapolis a_ tentative 


ference. Groups are tentatively plan- 


ned in the fields of family welfare, 
mental hygiene, social work in Rus- 
sia, prisons and correctional systems, 
public health activities and social in- 
surance. In addition, two general in- 
terest groups will be organized if 
sufficient people wish to emphasize 
travel with some contact with social 
work leaders rather than professional 
contacts in any particular given field. 
These groups are being arranged at 
the minimum cost for the service in- 
volved. They provide definite oppor- 
tunities for professional contacts and 
consultation in their respective fields. 
Itineraries are in process of construc- 
tion at the present time. The pre- 
liminary announcement made at Min- 
neapolis is only tentative. Further 
announcement will be due some time 
in the fall. Persons interested should 
Write directly to The Open 
Inc., 20 West 


Road, 
13rd Street, New York 


given us social workers the greatest 
opportunity of our lives, the greatest 
adventure that a profession could em- 
bark on. We can get a hearing today 
as never before with the leaders in 
industry and in politics. Develop the 
new relation to the state which is 
being forced upon us. Move the na- 
tional agencies to Washington. It is 
absurd that they should be in New 
York. Let the great foundations sup 
ply cash and personnel to the state to 
provide demonstrations of the way 
public social work should and can be 
done. Let us work out by experi 
mental research the most effective re 
lation of private to public agenc'es. 
But whatever those relations turn oul 
to be see to it that these principles 
hold in the work of the coming win 
ter: 

1. Public social work must be fair 
to all—democratic, not selective. 

2. It must cover the area under- 
taken. 

3. Standards of personnel must be 
worked out and established so as to 
keep the politicians from putting in 
their henchmen. 

4, Public opinion must be mobi- 
lized to control the bos-es. They al- 
ways bend to it when it is clearly 
avd ble. 

5. The 


newspapers must be en- 


City. The Open Road will also make 
reservations for those who do _ not 
wish to participate in one of these 
groups but would like to go over on 
the same boat. 

A limited supply of International 
Bulletins is at the Na- 
tional Conference office in Columbus. 


Conference 


Inquiries concerning the International 
Conference should be sent there. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1932 AND 1933 

The Committee on Nominations has 
an unusual task this year. The amend- 
ment to the Constitution establishing 
a system of voting for officers and 
members of the Executive Committee 
was adopted by the Conference at 
Minneapolis. The amendment was 
printed in the May Bulletin. The Com- 
mittee this year must therefore report 
at Philadelphia, nominations for elec- 
tion at the meeting in Philadelphia 
under the old system, and a second 
list of nominations for election under 
Detroit in 1933. 
Any member of the Conference hav- 


the new system at 


ine suggestions for officers or mem- 


bers of the Executive Committee 


should forward them to the chairman 


of the Committee on Nominations, 


listed (and they can be) on our side.” 

deSchweinitz spoke as one having 
authority, the authority of recent suc- 
cess in practising the gospel which 
he preached. The heat of victory came 
with him to Minneapolis and flowed 
into his audience through his words. 
[ thank him with all my heart. 

Another refreshing personality at 
the Conference was that of E. C. L’n 
deman. He actually thought aloud in 
the section meeting elaborating and 
connecting his thoughts before his 
audience. The impact of his honesty 
was contagious and startling. In our 
presence he made mental hyziene di 
agnoses on community conflicts and 
asked us why we shouldn’t apply 
mental hygiene treatment to them. 
Well, why not? 

Last year in the Boston Confer- 
ence a new phrase began to be dom- 
inant: “The Philosophy of Social 
Work”. It was the topic of Presi- 
dent Van Waters’ address and of Miss 
Antoinette Cannon’s masterly paper. 
In the Minneapolis Conference, Mr. 
Lindeman (himself Professor of the 
“Philosophy of Social Work”) threw 
another new word into the arena, the 
word “aesthetics” — “why are the 
writings of social workers so ugly, 
so empty of aesthetic value” he asked, 
and then answered:—“‘because they 
phra-e their case-stories so badly”. 

(Continued on page 4) 


Shelby M. Harrison, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 
MINNEAPOLIS PROCEEDINGS 
The Editorial Committee of the 
Conference is meeting the last week 
in July so as to make possible early 
publication of the Proceedings. This 
has entailed intensive work since the 
Conference on the part of the staff 
and the committee. The Proceedings 
will probably be available by the first 
of December. Members of the Con- 
ference who would not ordinarily re- 
ceive the Proceedings because their 
membership is in the $3.00 class can 
arrange to get the Minneapolis Pro- 
additional 
$2.00 to the Conference office up to 
November 1, 1931. 


their membership to the classification 


ceedings by sending the 


This will increase 
receiving the Proceedings. Or the 
Proceedings may be purchased from 
the University of Chicago Press for 
$3.00. 

There is on file in the Conference 
office a supply of volumes of past 
Proceedings which are available to 
Conference members at reduced prices. 
If your personal file of Proceedings 
is not complete, why not write the 
Conference office to see if missing 
copies are available. 


He might have added that so long 
as our writings, and our speeches are 
ugly, so boresome, so tired-sounding, 
it is no wonder that they rouse no 
more vigor of donation in the public. 
But Mr. Lindeman’s time expired be- 
fore he could say all these things and 
then the President of the Conference 
spoiled Lindeman’s speech by dis- 
cussing it (so an honest and candid 
friend told me). But the speech was 
too good to spoil. It will appear in 
the Proceedings if I can get it there 
and the President’s discussion cer- 
tainly will not! 

Some of us went to Minneapolis 
so ignorant that we didn’t know how 
big a problem the American Indians 
present to the State of Minnesota. 
But those of us who heard Mrs. Ruth 
Muskrat Bronson tell of her work as 
Guidance Officer in the United States 
Indian Service will not forget that an 
Indian girl can beat the rest of us 
hands down when it comes to elo- 
quence. She was discussing Mrs. 
LaDu’s excellent paper in the Com- 
mittee on the American Indian and I 
said to myself as I heard her, “Ah! 
here at last is beauty in the speech 
of a social worker! (I wish Mr. Lin- 
deman had heard her.); not purple 
patches of glistening verbiage but real 
picture speech, that draws the reality 
before your eyes,—the reality with 
its stearn sadness, its irrepressible 
humor, its eternal hope. This young 
Indian’s perfectly organized speech 
focused itself at three nodal points: 
1. Her grandfather’s outlook on the 
Indian’s situation in America today— 
2. Her father’s viewpoint and 3. her 
own. What a model for writers of 
history! She smiled as she _ spoke. 
She had valor and determined faith. 
Yet she faced the terrific problems of 
the present. “For generations we 
have been doing all we could to de- 
stroy the Indian’s best institution, the 
family. It may take five hundred 
years to rehabilitate the Indian fam- 
ily”. (By keeping his children in 
schools near their homes instead of 
sending them to distant boarding- 
schools and there spoiling their native 
integrity as La Farge showed us when 
he set a new high water for Ameri- 
can fiction in his novel of Indian li‘e 
“Laughing Boy”.) 

But with Mr. Rhoades and Mr. Scat- 
tergood in charge of our Indian fellow 
citizens and with workers like Mrs. 
2tuth Muskrat Bronson in the reser- 
vation, we have certainly good rea- 
son to hope that Mr. Hoover has be- 
gun to reform America’s disgraceful 
treatment of the Indians. 

This meeting under the Committee 
on the American Indian was not over- 
crowded like some of those on Men- 
tal Hygiene. It was small enough 
for real discussion—fresh not canned. 
As in the admirable discussion group 
on Country Life Problems, people 
pooled their various experiences, an- 
swered each other’s questions, 
each others’ problems to heart and 
often afforded each other genuine 
help. 

In the big crowded meetings, we 
got new ideas, as in Miss Virginia P. 
Robinson’s path-breaking paper on 


took 
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“Psychoanalysis and Social Case 
Work”. Watch for it and read it in 
the Proceedings and be reassured! 
Psychoanalysis is beginning to dis- 
cover that there are other pebbles on 
the beach. 

That’s what we all get, I take it 
from such a Conference as the one 
which Minneapolis so finely welcomed 
and staged. We all discover how 
many other pebbles there are on the 
beach and what handsome, helpful, 
enlightening pebbles they are, the 
small ones often as disconcerting, as 
stimulating, as lively as the big. 

A conference run by Howard 
Knight is always a good one, always 
one in which everyone, including the 
President, is sure to find things easy, 
smooth and pleasant, with plenty of 
time to make new friends and greet 
old ones. He and his staff always 
work their heads off so that the rest 
of us can reap a rich harvest. We 
do; and we are grateful not only to 
him and to Minneapolis but to God 
the challenger, the winnower, the wel- 
comer to all hard workers and honest 
lovers of their kind. 


RICHARD C. CABOT, 
President, 1931. 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 
Katharine Lenroot, Chairman 

The program of the Children’s Di- 
vision was concerned with three major 
themes suggested in part by the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. These were: 
(1) The importance of basing social 
treatment of children’s problems upon 
an understanding of the child as a 
social being with certain social needs 
common to all humanity, and the ap- 
plication of this principle to various 
situations and treatment agencies; 
(2) The values of family life and the 
ways in which it may be conserved 
and strengthened; and (3) community 
and Statewide planning for making 
the rights of childhood, as stated, for 
example, in the Children’s Charter, a 
reality in the lives of children. 

Because such a program involves 
both the presentation of broad gen- 
eral principles and their application 
to specific aspects of social work, 
three of the five sessions for which 
the Children’s Division was responsi- 
ble were general sessions, and two 
were given over to group discussions. 
The opportunity thus afforded for 
real discussion by groups more or less 
homogeneous was cordially welcomed, 
as indicated by the large attendance, 
even at the discussions held on the 
closing day of the Conference. 

In each case the plan for the discus 
sion was developed by a committee 
appointed some months in advance 
of the Conference. The material 
for discussion was presented in the 
form of a mimeographed outline or 
summary of information compiled fo 
the purpose. Some of the committees 
prepared outlines or questions which 
were widely circulated and studied by 
individuals or local groups in many 
communities, and yielded valuable ma- 
terial upon which the final outlines 


—— = = a 
es 


or summaries were based. In the 
opinion of the writer, round-table dis. 


cussions should be given increasing 
importance in National Conference 


programs. 

The first session of the Children’s 
Division was devoted to a broad con- 
sideration of juvenile delinquency as 
it is concerned with the home, ‘the 
school, the church, industry, the 
neigborhood, and organized legal au- 
thority. Jessie F. Binford presented 
a well-rounded and effective summary 
of the work of the Delinquency Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, and 
Jane M. Hoey summarized the valy. 
able contributions to our knowledge 
of juvenile delinquency made by the 


Crime Commission of New York 
State. “The point in hand,” ag re. 


ported by the Delinquency Committee 
of the White House Conference,” js 
not so much that delinquency ig jp. 
evitable as that we appreciate the 
naturalness and ubiquity of those 
processes which lead up to it. This 
is fundamentally a matter of recog- 
nizing that the stresses which bend 
the delinquent are of precisely the 
same character as those which bend 
our own lives.” 

The series of five round-tables fol- 
lowing this general session considered 
such questions as_ the following: 
What are the possibilities of devising 
a new technique (perhaps along the 
lines of Miss Robinson’s book, “A 
Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work’’) and a new approach to the 
problems of the family? Are there 
in this thinking the germs of a “fam- 
ily hygiene movement,” somewhat 
comparable to the “mental hygiene 
movement” and “public health move- 
ment?” How can we safeguard at- 
tention to the vital social and eco- 
nomic factors in dependency and de- 
linquency in adopting this point of 
view? What, specifically, should be 
considered as basic information in 
school planning for children with be- 
havior and personality problems? (A 
detailed outline of the points which 
might be regarded as basic was con- 
sidered.) Does the training which 
Judges of Juvenile Courts receive pre- 
pare them for such understanding (as 
outlined by the White House Con- 
ference)? Is it possible to develop 
closer relationships between child 
guidance clinics and courts on the one 
hand, and law schools and bar associ- 
ations on the other (in order to en- 
courage better understanding of de- 
linqueney and more adequate prepara- 
tion of the legal profession in deal- 
ing with it)? How may the police 
be developed and utilized for under- 
standing and dealing with unorgan- 
ized, unsupervised “gangs in the mak- 
ing?” How may institution children 
be assured normal social relation- 
ships? 

In the group discussion on the in- 
stitution, the injustice of the preva- 
lent discriminations against delin- 
quent children, who should not be 
considered as set apart or “different, 
was emphatically brought out. It was 
agreed that the objective of good in- 
stitutional care is to prepare children 


for normal social life. To this end 
institutional isolation should be re- 
duced to a minimum and the child’s 
outside relations, with his family, 
friends, school, church and commu- 
nity, should be preserved, strength- 
ened and improved. 

The high point of the Children’s Di- 
vision, for beauty, inspiration and “the 
long view,” was the address of J. 
Prentice Murphy on “Conditions of 
Wholesome Family Life.” Will the 
comparatively recent romantic ideal 
of marriage and the family survive 
the changing conditions of family 
life? That this ideal offers great op- 
portunities for rich and beautiful liv- 
ing, was the keynote of Mr. Murphy’s 
address. 


That unemployment constitutes a 
major threat to the child’s health, as 
evidenced by the under-nutrition 
found today in school children, was 
asserted by a well known physiolo- 
gist, Dr. A. J. Carlson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He advocated un- 
employment insurance as an _ essen- 
tial measure of protection. The pos- 
sibility of broadening mothers’ aid 
laws to provide for families suffering 
from unemployment was considered 
in a group discussion in which the 
“mothers aid group” participated. 
Among the points considered were the 
effect of such an addition upon the 
group already under care, the impor- 
tance of maintaining adequate case 
work standards in the mothers’ aid 
field, partly for their educational value 
with respect to other public relief, 
and the factor of long-time planning, 
an important feature of most mothers’ 
aid systems, as contrasted with the 
need for families affected by unem- 
ployment to become self-supporting 
as soon as opportunity offers. On the 
other hand, the importance of pre- 
serving normal homes, normally con- 
stituted, through some assurance of 
stability and adequacy in relief, in 
families where the father is in the 
home and able-bodied, but unem- 
ployed, was emphasized. It was 
pointed out that mothers’ aid agen- 
cies, widespread as they are, should 
consider whether they are not the 
logical agencies through which the 
unemployment emergency may _ be 
met, particularly in rural communi- 
ties and the smaller cities. 


Other group discussions considered 
the relationship between family and 
children’s agencies in cities, preven- 
tion of neglect and care of neglected 
children, court procedure and case 
work in illegitimacy cases, and foster 
home care for negro children. A 
method of bookkeeping which would 
charge to family relief money expend- 
ed in child care, as a method of 
bringing home the real cost of brok- 
en homes, was suggested, in connec- 
tion with the possibility of merging 
children’s and family agencies. It 
was stated that every new case dealt 
with by a children’s agency must be 
subjected to an opportunity under 
case work service and adequate re- 
lief, to demonstrate what family val- 
ues lie in it. Application of such a 
principle would revolutionize the work 
of many children’s agencies. The 
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discussion of treatment of neglect was 
based on a case record in which a 
difficult problem in the “child-protec- 
tive” field was handled without court 
action. 

Two State-wide programs of coun- 
ty organization for child welfare, co- 
ordinated with a State department, 
were discussed in illuminating papers 
by Mrs. Alfred M. Tunstall of Ala- 
bama and Mrs. Blanche LaDu of Min- 
nesota, and the essential features of 
city planning for child welfare were 
outlined by Robert Kelso of St. Louis. 
That all children, regardless of the 
place in which they happen to live, 
are entitled to public protection, and 
that State leadership and local pub- 
lic organization are the means by 
which such protection can be given, 
were the themes of both papers by 
State representatives. The ways in 
which the State can exercise leader- 
ship were discussed in detail, with 
special reference to rural case work, 
at a carefully prepared round-table. 
The means by which qualified person- 
nel may be secured for both local and 
State positions was one of the main 
questions considered. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS 
AND CORRECTION 


Jesse F. Binford, Acting Chairman. 
No report submitted. 


DIVISION ITI—HEALTH 
Robert W. Kelso, Chairman. 


Division III undertook this year to 
present not a series of answers to 
technical medical questions of con- 
cern chiefly to that profession, but 
rather an exposition of certain so- 
cial aspects of health problems as 
the social worker meets them in the 
days work. 

The first of the five section meet- 
ings, looking backwards asked what 


the tuberculosis societies have ac- 
complished to date. Then looking 
forward it inquired whither these 
agencies are going, what they con- 
sider their future task to be; and 
how they expect to face it. The 
usual statement of reduced morbid- 


ity and mortality rates was offered 
but with the stern warning that in 
so far as the tuberculosis societies 
have had a hand in that accomplish- 
ment, the result cannot be expected 
to remain permanent without con- 
tinued vigilance. The relationship of 
the tuberculosis patient to the general 
hospital came in for spirited discus- 
sion. 


The trends in state department pro- 
grams of public health were the sub- 


ject of the second session. The ef- 
fort to present a picture of some 
notable state programs failed as no 


competent speaker could be secured. 
The session was devoted, however, to 
an interesting paper and discussion 
on the sound elements of an adequate 
state public health program and their 
worth in public health education. 
The third undertook, for 
the first time in the formal program 
of the National Conference of Social 


session 


Work, to discuss birth control. For 
years the Conference program has 


avoided an issue clouded by false rea- 
soning and fear. The Conference this 
year boldly inquired into those as- 


pects of this fundamental question 
that deals with child conservation, 


with family welfare, and chiefly with 
problems of health. 

Consideration was given in the 
main papers to the present status of 
restrictive legislation in the United 
States and in Europe; also to the 
sterilization of the unfit: but discus- 
sion from the floor soon led to the 
riddle of voluntary parenthood and 
the economic necessity of protecting 
children by conserving for them all 
practicable opportunity for a fair 
start in life. 

The fourth session returned to the 
basic principles considered in the sec- 
ond session and took up public health 
education. How shall the technical 
privilege of today regarding health 
be made the common knowledge of 
tomorrow? This problem brought out 
interesting discussion on ways of in- 
terpreting medical knowledge to the 
lay public. Many of those present de- 
murred to the assertion that public 
health education should have the ac- 
tive leadership of the medical pro- 
fession, but the consensus of opinion 
was that such leadership must be de- 
veloped; to which end the medical 
profession needs to be born again out 
of its absorbing specialties. 

The medical school came in for 
searching inquiry as to when, if ever, 
it will begin to teach from the view 
point of health rather than disease; 
and to study issues of human relations 
intimately connected with the phys- 
ical health of the individual. 

Questions also were raised whether 
the great welfare foundations should 
not essay more in the field of true 
éducational interpretation of health 
preservation and promotion. But the 
most important fundamental set out, 


that was satisfactory to all discus- 
sants alike, was the insistence that 
physical education of youth is the 


time period and the public primary 
and secondary schools are the place 
for most effective public health edu- 
cation. The nurse can do much, the 
graduate of the school of public health 
can provide leadership, but the care- 
fully trained normal school pupil who 
straightway becomes a teacher in the 
public schools is the person upon 
whom rests the brunt of primary pub- 
lic health education. 

Tribute was paid here to the rapid 
movement in the social work field, 
sponsored by the Social Work Pub- 


licity Council, toward simple and 
forceful presentation of facts and 
ideas in publicity. Public health 


printing is gradually becoming digest- 
ible to the average lay stomach. 
Division III joined with Division II 
this year in presenting a program on 
the health of the convict. The first 
half dealt with methods of prison 
housing by contrasting the congre- 
gate prison with the prison camp. 
The second half took up the rela- 
tionship of restrictive legislation on 
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marketing prison made goods to the 
health of the prisoner. 

Work was recognized as the touch 
stone of sound prison treatment but 
little was brought out in the floor dis- 
cussion showing the repressive effect 
of recent laws upon prison industries 
and continuous occupation for prison- 
ers. The outdoor treatment of con- 
victs was given the prominence it de- 
serves and much was said about pub 
lic projects such as reforestation and 
reclamation that would provide whole- 
some unskilled occupation for prison- 
ers without serious competition with 
free labor. 

The final session of the division on 
Health considered the clinic and dis- 
pensary movement: first its history 
and trends; and second an impartial 
review of the riddle of state medicine. 


There are those who profess to fear 


the dispensary movement; not so with 
the group gathered in Division IIl. 
teviewing recent calculations upon 
the mounting costs of medical care, 
the dispensary was hailed as_ the 
probable way out of a growing di- 
lemma. Admittedly some go to the dis- 
pensary who could afford to pay a 
private physician, but it was felt that 
the physician himself is on the de- 
fensive to prove that his method of 
service with private fees is any bet- 
ter or more ethical for the individual 
than the group of clinics embodied in 
the dispensary. 
On the score of state medicine th 
usual criticism was raised that the 
physician was being left out but it 
was maintained that if the welfare 
of the public demanded that the phy- 
sician should group his specialized 
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services in dispensaries, then this 
should be done: That there is noth 
ing sacred about the ancient process 
of private service for private fees. 
All agreed that centralized medical 


service could be rendered on reduced 
costs to the individual and with more 
of an educational! effect. 

This spirited discussion dealt im- 
patiently with old methods merely 
because they were old, and insisted 
that the conditions of modern life de- 
mand the best methods regardless of 
precedent. It may be said that this 
attitude was the temper of all the 
sessions of the Division. In no ses 
sion of Division III was the floor dis 
cussion less than one hour in length. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 
Paul L. 
One clear Sunday afternoon I took 
my older son, then about four, to an 
aviation field to see a new tri-motored 
passenger plane. He gazed at it with 
wide eyes for a few moments. Then 
he said, “Daddy, I want to see what 
makes it fly.” 

The Family Division this year 
wanted to see the works, wanted to 
know what passengers are being car- 
ried and with what safety, and the 
journey upon which they are going. 

This desire to know, to examine, 
to scrutinize was sounded at the ini- 
tial session with the searching exam- 
ination of the family welfare move- 


Benjamin, Chairman 
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ment by Francis H. McLean and Miss 
Gordon Hamilton, was carried 
through the meetings and was 
stressed at the concluding session. 
At this meeting, Miss Sophonisba 
Breckinridge urged truth as _ being 
alone the source of freedom for an 
agency. “Like the lady of the Aroo- 
stook, in the American novel of past 
decades,” she said, “ ‘I want to know?,’ 
is an uninterrupted state of mind of 
every really vital social agency.”’ 

Since truth is the hand maiden of 
reality, so there was a sharp insist- 
ence upon stripping away barnacle- 
like beliefs and traditional attitudes. 
For instance, Harry L. Lurie, in his 
provocative paper, the Drift to Pub 
lic Relief, declared: “‘Whatever may 
have been the attitude of private 
charity toward public relief in the 
past there is a growing tendency upon 
the part of thoughtful leaders in the 
field of family service to cope with 
the realities of the present situation 
and to subordinate cherished tradi- 
tions and sentiments to the needs 
of the present crisis.” 

Indeed, this sense of reality, this 
snapping of the dry sticks of tradi- 
tion, this desire for light popped up 
repeatedly in the deliberations. 

Miss Breckinridge, for instance, 
posed five questions for family agen- 
cies: 

“1. Who are our clients and how 
can we better serve them; 

2. How can wiser decisions in the 
development of the agency itself be 
reached; 

3. What suggestions as to serv- 
ices of which the agency stands in 
need, but cannot itself supply, are 
to be obtained; 

1, What light can be thrown on 
general community organization; 

5. What possible contribution to 
programs of fundamental social re- 
adjustment can be hoped for from 
them.” 

Miss Grace Grossman turned the 
search light of the mental clinic upon 
the family. She drew upon the ex- 
perience of the Mental Hygiene Clin- 
ic of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. 
This examination stressed “the al- 
most overpowering effect of parents 
who have been blocked in their per 
sonality growth and subsequent mari 
tal adjustment on the emotional de 
velopment of the children. The data 
indicate further that maladjustments 
on the part of one parent were re- 
flected in the behavior of the other, 
and that the degree of maladjust 
ment was an influencing factor in 
the emotional development of the 
children”’. 

This critical attitude was almost 
impatient with the stereotyped think- 
ing that has dominated so much of 
our thinking and program. There 
seemed to be general agreement that 
there are yeast-like ingredients at 
work leavening the lump of case 
work, and that component facts of 
this mass are permeating forces of 
economic and social conditions as 
well as the personal equation of the 
individual or family. For instance, 


states Mr. Lurie: “In fact we are 
beginning to see that we have too 
long been dominated in case work 
by an economic philosophy remote 
from the actualities of our highly 
complicated industrial and economic 
organization”. And again: “This was 
corollary to the belief that poverty 
was an indication of incompetence jf 
not of personal abnormality. How 
uncomfortable many of us have been 
during the present year to find these 
ancestral beliefs of social workers 
repeated by President Hoover and 
by other governmental and industria] 
leaders as a justification for thwart- 
ing essential emergency measures 
for the relief of the unemployed.” 


Miss Caroline Bedford from her 
vantage point of years as a case work 
supervisor comes to the observation 
that: “Skillful diagnosis and individ. 
ual social adjustment will meet but 
half the problem. Diagnosis is futile 
which considers only personal factors 
and adjustment to an _ unsocial en- 
vironment is dangerous advice. Pas- 
sive acceptance of poverty is not a 
desirable thing in a land of plenty. 
Must the case-worker always teach 
the virtues of thrift and saving and 
denial? Are radios and ears and 
silk shirts necessarily bad for the 
wage-earner? Since the wage-earn- 
ing man can not be master of his 
own fate, how shall we see that he 
is provided with that sense of secur- 
ity which modern psychology has 
shown to be so essential to normal 
development?” 


In common with other sections of 
the Conference, the thread of u- 
employment ran like a red weave 
through the discussion of the Family 
Division. 

Wendell F Johnson gave a master- 
ly summation of how case working 
agencies have been meeting unem- 
ployment. Mr. Johnson made trips 
both to Washington and New York 
to gather material for his paper. His 
study led him to the conclusion that 
“the problem of relief to families 
of the unemployed was met by the 
family case work agency or through 
their leadership, while to the city- 
wide emergency committees _ that 
sprang up everywhere was left the 
task of conducting odd job cam- 
paigns, and providing employment 
through ‘made work’, stimulation of 
public works, staggering of jobs in 
industry and the registration of the 
unemployed”. He found further that 
during 1930 there was “an increasing 
tendency to rely on public funds as 
a source of financing unemployment 
relief’. 

Mr. Clarence, Pretzer described a 
research project in unemployment 
carried on in Providence by the Fam- 
ily Welfare Society and Professor 
Harold A. Phelps of Brown Univer- 
sity. This study revealed that: “Many 
families had moved to smaller and 
less desirable apartments, which were 
often without the conveniences t 
which the family had been used. in 
some instances the apartments lacked 
modern plumbing and were not wired 
for electricity. Sometimes when they 
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were wired the meter had been taken 
out and the family used kerosene 
lamps.. Some families had used sav- 
ings and in addition had gone into 
debt for rent, clothing and food by 
the use of personal credit and further 
into debt for cash loans taken on 
their furniture”. 

He is further of the opinion that 
the study indicated the “need for the 
family agency to do its utmost in 
providing highly skilled case work- 
ers to deal with the problems of the 
unemployed”. 

Miss Bedford limmed in acid 
strokes the devastating effects of un- 
employment upon the individual. She 
said: “Loss of initiative, loss of pride 
in one’s job, of responsibility for 
ones own fate, bite deep into a man’s 
soul. When seventeen years of faith- 
ful effort cannot increase a man’s 
earnings or his leisure or avert the 
curt note of dismissal, what incentive 
is there to stay on the job?” 

Notes of warning and of prophecy 
were also struck by different speak- 
ers. Mr. Lurie pointed out the drift 
to public relief and the significance of 
that movement. He was of the opin- 
ion that this drift is “a progressive 
and thoroughly justifiable develop- 
ment in family social work”. Miss 
Bedford urged the acceptance of the 
whole field of “the troubles of the 
poor” as the legitimate concern of 
the family case-working group rath- 
er than a small, selected portion of 
that field. It means that we are as 
greatly concerned with the economic 
factors of family life as we are with 
the psychological and medical factors. 
It means courageously taking a hand 
in mapping public opinion and in 
using our collective brains and skill 
to work out the program for a fu- 
ture in which family case-work may 
develop according to our dreams”. 

Miss Ruth Taylor, who had the 
final word at the concluding session 
raised a timely admonishing finger. 
“Public welfare is here, and we pub- 
lic officials are here. We are up 
against a staggering situation which 
we are as anxious to meet adequately 
as you are to have us. Where should 
we look for help but to you? We 
need and want you. Of course if you 
come with a superior air we shall 
not like you and may not get on 
very well with you. But if you bring 
with you a faith in our good faith 
and a patience with our limitations, 
you will find us deeply appreciative 
of all you can give us. Don’t treat 
us as upstarts. Treat us as partners.” 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Frederick Siedenburg, Chairman 


Reality was the dominant note of 
the Division on Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Problems, and it was a reality 
that was urgent, and gave to the 
speakers and to their papers the elo- 
quence of a crisis. Unemployment 
was the general theme of all five ses- 
sions, and though treated from every 
angle the discussions were conspicu- 
ous by the absence of academic specu- 


lation. Everybody seemed to realize 
that the problem under discussion was 
not for tomorrow’s solution but for 
today’s action, and that an answer 
must be found lest the problem be- 
come a tragedy. 

The sessions were well attended, 
and those who came, stayed. The 
interest was not only sustained, but at 
times it was visibly intense, when- 
ever the human factors of unemploy- 
ment were stressed, or when so-called 
radical solutions were proposed or 
applauded. So it was when one 
speaker charged that not only the 
Congress but the President and his 
Cabinet were almost guilty of crim- 
inal negligence when they failed to 
provide national funds for public 
works. The discussions were all too 
brief due to the over-length of some 
of the papers—the only serious criti- 
cism of the sessions. 

In spite of the axiom of “many 
minds, many theories,” there was a 
remarkable unity of view-point and 
even of solutions, as evidenced in all 
the papers and discussions, and this 
in spite of the vast and complex di- 
versities that go to make up the un- 
employment problem. The temper of 
the speakers and hearers, while not 
radical, was what might be called 
socially advanced, with a definite em- 
phasis on the obligations of the State, 
based on the fundamental principle 
that man is more important than 
money, and human happiness more 
essential than economic’ systems. 
Thus, one might summarize the pa- 
pers and discussions in a fairly well- 


defined manner, something like the 
following: 
Unemployment in the United 


States is a serious problem affecting 
the fate, not only of six million labor- 
ers, but of three times that number 
of their dependents; that it is a seri- 
ous problem, not only at present, but 
that when our current depression is 
over, unemployment will still remain 
with us, due to very definite and con- 
stant factors factors generally 
styled cyclic, seasonal and technologi- 
cal. A very special menace was uni- 
versally seen in the ever-growing 
mechanization of industry, which, 
with mighty and destructive strides, 
is not only replacing man-power, but 
man-intelligence. Over-production of 
commodities was blamed by some, but 
more blamed our defective distribu- 
tion of those same commodities, 
which deprives our submerged mil- 
lions of those very commodities be- 
cause they lack the wherewithal to 
buy them. 

Attention was called to the devas- 
tating liabilities of unemployment, its 
cost in money and morals, in health 
and happiness, so that unemployment 
might well be called the social prob- 
lem of the modern world. The solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem 
is a challenge to our civilization 
which boasts that the luxuries of our 
fathers are the necessities of our chil- 
dren. Perhaps there is no solution! 
Have we exalted material efficiency 
at the expense of human happiness? 
Has a machine age imperilled the 
supremacy of the individual ? 
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Of course, solutions were suggested 


and proposed with greater or less 
assurance. The most common and in- 


sistent solution was social insurance 
by state legislation. There was prac- 
tical agreement that this insurance 
should be contributed by the govern- 
ment as well as by industry and the 
worker, and that in no way is it 
socialistic, and at all events, it is 
bound to come, as did working-men’s 
compensation and similar labor legis- 
lation. It was also thought that un- 
employment insurance is economically 
sound as well as socially self-respect- 
ing, and that its cost will be paid by 


the ultimate consumer who will 
gradually realize that it promotes 
human character and prevents de- 


basing doles. 

Again and again was there a de- 
mand for a Federal Employment Ex- 
change and for adequate unemploy- 
ment statistics. We feel and suffer 
from our economic disease, but fool- 
ishly do not know its nature or ex- 
tent. No general panacea for uni- 
versal employment was suggested, 
for the economic and personal equa- 
tions of the problem were not lost 
sight of. In this spirit specific solu- 
tions were proposed and discussed, 
such as the better regulation of in- 
dustry, the extension of public works, 
shorter weeks and hours, the elimina- 
tion of child labor, and various pro- 
grams for the handicapped and even 
for the so-called unemployable. 

The topic of unemployment was 
the almost unanimous choice of the 
Division Committee, and the speak- 
ers were for the most part of na- 
tional significance and represented 
cognate fields of thought and action. 
Incidentally, the papers and discus- 
sions drew a sordid picture of our 
social order—a picture of unbridled 
selfishness and economic insecurity. 
The remedies proposed were to be 
achieved by education and law, and 
one was prompted to ask, will they 
suffice? Must not a new social order 
emerge, in which emphasis is placed 
on the spiritual and intangible forces 
of life, in which human brotherhood 
is the essence and goal of things, 
making work subordinate to life and 
employment a joy instead of a bur- 
den? 


DIVISION VI 
NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 
Eugene T. Lies, Secretary 


How people live in neighborhoods 
and communities; the seen and un- 
seen forces playing daily upon them 
for weal or woe; the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of life in both country 
and city; the difficulties of adapta- 
tion by many groups and many indi- 
viduals and the injuries often done 
thereby; the extraordinary need in 
our day on the part of social agen- 
cies of taking pains to really under- 
stand folks in all their new settings 
in the face of what is going on as a 
result of disruption of neighborship, 
as a result of congestion, of clash 
of racial and religious group mores, 
of the new spirit of freedom among 


modern youth and as a result of 
continued morale-breaking unemploy- 
ment —all these and other subjects 
were penetratingly treated in the 
sessions of this Division. 

Miss Clara A. Kaiser of Cleveland 
made it clear in her paper on “Phe- 
nomena by Which the Community 
May Be Interpreted and Evaluated” 
that no social worker could hope to 
be continuously successful in dealing 
with people in a neighborhood unless 
the worker had a pretty thorough 
understanding of the physical aspects 
of life affecting the people living 
therein and in addition the character- 


istics of the various population 
groups, organized often along reli- 
gious, fraternal, recreational and 


other lines. He must also know eco- 
nomic conditions in general and in 
particular as they affect various ele- 


ments of the population. If he is 
going to do anything worth while 
he needs to be almost an encyclo- 


pedia regarding resources available 
which can be brought to play in the 
lives of a district such as the public 
and private recreation and health 
agencies, for example. 


The paper by John L. Elliott of 
New York on “Integration of the 
Child, the Family and the Commu- 


nity”, based upon years of experience 
at Hudson Guild emphasized strongly 
the fact that the ills of human beings, 
whether they be physical, social, eco- 
nomic or what not, are all too often 
the result of failure to apply pre- 
ventive effort of a wholesale kind, 
that is, community effort. Mr. Elliott 
pleaded for application on a large 
scale of all the hard won experience 
in human conservation in the fields 
of medicine and social work espe- 
cially. In dealing with families 
from the neighborhood point of 
view, he regarded the mother as the 
“key man” since she is on the “firing 
line” so much when it comes to play 
of all of forces upon the wel- 
fare of her particular group. On the 
other hand, she needs to be made to 


sorts 


see the possibilities of utilizing the 
organized agencies as well as the 
power of the ballot to effect social 


improvement. 

That there are distinct differences 
in outlook upon many aspects of life 
as between the first and second gen- 
eration immigrant was clearly re- 
vealed in one of the group discussion 
meetings, led by Graham Taylor. 
Young people become powerfully af- 
fected by their public school experi- 
ence as well as by the comparative 
freedom of life in American commu- 
nities. They absorb our language 
quickly, are touched by the strenu- 
ous life of America, and all this does 
not fail to leave its powerful impress. 
tifts between first and second gener- 
ations are easily developed under 
these conditions and it is up to the 
schools themselves, as well as to set- 
tlements and similar agencies, to do 
everything possible to prevent all too 
serious breaches. 

In the session on urban negro prob- 
lems, Ira De A. Reid, National Urban 
League, pointed to the “surging rush 
of the 1920-30 movement” of negro 
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migration from the South northward; 
a 63% increase in Philadelphia, 98% 
in Akron, 113% in Chicago, 156°% in 
Grand Rapids, 194% in Detroit, 236: 

in Flint, ete. A realization of the 
meaning of this rather sudden com- 
ing in communities of a different and 
so large a group of one type has lead 
to many studies of housing, health, 
birth rates, illegitimate births, infant 
mortality and similar conditions. Mr. 
Reid, while apparently agreeing that 
all these matters needed attention no 
matter what groups’ welfare was in 


volved, nevertheless insisted that be- 
cause of the very unsanitary and 
crowded conditions under which ne- 


groes are compelled to live in so many 
neighborhoods, it was necessary to 
pay especial attention to the prob- 
lems prevailing among them. Negro 
infant mortality is about 60% higher 


than white infant mortality in the 
U. S. registration area. 

In another group discussion meet- 
ing devoted to consideration of the 


unwanted leisure time of unemployed 
adults this slogan was_ strongly 
uttered and agreed to by all present: 
“There is enough money somewhere 
in every community to maintain the 
leisure time, character-building agen 
cies during this period of depression.” 
If all of these agencies had to go out 
of business during the next year, hu- 
man disaster of the worst sort would 
follow. They are needed more than 
ever before to help devise ways and 
means for preventing destruction of 
morale and of efficiency of millions 
of the unemployed. 

Miss Helen Hart of New York 
stirred up lively discussion when in 
her paper on “The Changing Func- 
tions of the Settlement Under Chang- 


ing Conditions” she proposed that 
settlements in future concentrate all 
their work in the direction of ‘“de- 


velopment of personality of individ- 
uals through group relations”, using 
every special means toward this end. 


She said she did not mean “charac- 
ter building” in the sense of aiming 
at production of fixed types accord- 


ing to the preconception of the ma- 
nipulators. Miss Hart pleaded some 
such objective was needed in the face 
of the assumption by other agencies, 
especially the schools, of many of 
the earlier activities of settlements. 
But Mrs. Eva White of Boston, while 
agreeing with Miss Hart that “de- 
velopment of personality” should be 
one of the major aims at all times 
of settlement effort, felt strongly that 
some of the old aims simply must be 


adhered to in the face of conditions. 
She was sure that settlements were 
still needed as revealers of human 


needs as they saw those needs from 
their close contacts with the people; 
that settlements still had a place as 
challengers to society, as neutral cen 
ters of life where all kinds of people 
can come and come together, say 
their say and make their personali- 
ties count not only for themselves but 
for their neighborhood and commu 
nity. Mrs. Florence Kelley reminded 
everybody of the potential values and 
powers inherent in the common 
ple. 
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Professor C. E. Lively’s paper on 
“Changes and Trends in Rural Neigh- 
borhood Life” was a compact, inform- 
ine document. Colorfully, it painted 
the picture of the self-sufficiency and 
isolation of the farm home of yes. 
terday as against the farm home of 
today with its many outside contacts 
via the printed page, the automobile, 
the phonograph, good roads, the mov- 
and the radio. Professor Lively 
pointed out that in most counties of 
the United States one in ten persons 
now have automobiles and one-third 
of the farm homes have radios, that 
practically every farm family takes 
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a newspaper or magazine or both and 
in a great many sections of the 
country there are travelling libraries 
in rural districts. 

Due to all the educational and ad- 
vertising influences which have been 
playing upon rural families, there is 
a distinct rise in standard of living 
noticeable. 

The old bugbear among rural folk, 
“fear of the unknown’, is fast disap- 
pearing and gradually there is the 
acceptance by country people of new 
ideas and new things based upon the 
experience of confidence rather than 
upon the principle of acquaintance- 
ship. The farmer has “lengthened 
his tether” in many ways but not in 
all. asserted Professor E. L. Morgan 
in the course of discussion on Profes- 


ies 


sor Lively’s paper. The county is 
becoming the important administra- 
tive unit in many respects but the 


operating unit is still the local farm 
neighborhood. Better conditions and 
better leadership are being increas- 
ingly demanded by farmers. 
Professor Harrison A. Dobbs of 
Chicago in his paper presented in a 
ioint meeting of Division VI and VI, 
stressed the matter of childhood be- 
ginnings of delinquency seen in 
adults and therefore the great neces- 


as 


sitv of alertness on the part of all 
guiders of youth to discover early 
signs of behavior aberrations. (Too 


often cases brought to the courts are 
end products of earlier tendencies 
which somebody should have discov- 
ered long ago. The juvenile court 
cannot be expected to do everything 
that needs to be done in the case of 


a delinquent child, declared Profes- 
sor Dobbs. Parents and_ teachers 
need to know more about the “stig- 
mata of delinquency”. They could do 


a lot of preventative work.) All 
children should have the benefit of 
skilled guidance in the matter of be- 
havior just as they are supposed to 
have the benefit of such guidance 1n 


the realm of physical health. Social 
workers, visiting nurses, — visiting 
teachers can do much in. this 


field of behavior guidance by inform- 
ing parents of specialized agencies 
in the community able to advise them 
provided such agencies actually exist. 
Where they do not, there is indeed a 
great need to be filled. 
Addressing one meeting on_ the 
topic “Some Mental Hygiene Factors 
in Community Dr. E, C. 
Lindeman presented in his own 
searching and colorful way pictures 
of community conflict situations m 
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rocesses , 


which psychological twists were at 
the center of the problem. Dr. Linde- 
man’s core query was as to how 
mental hygiene and sociology can be 
combined in meeting community and 
neighborhood problems, declaring 
that mental hygiene aims at organiz- 
ing responses of the individual and 
sociology aims to analyze and under- 
stand environment. 


At the last meeting of the Division 
Le Roy E. Bowman of New York 
presented a thoughtful paper on the 
“Application of Progressive Educa- 
tional Principles to Group Work”, in 
which he set forth his opinion as to 
the need for a reformulation of meth- 
ods and aims in group effort. He 
felt sure that not so much subject 
matter as children’s deep interests 
should be the most important con- 
sideration in determining activities 
for young people; that there should 
be less obvious direction of groups 
in the future than in the past, leav- 
ing wide opportunity for self guid- 
ance; that the spirit of play in the 
deepest sense will infect group pro- 
grams; that the expressive arts will 
be given their widest possible oppor- 
tunity and that there will be increas- 
ing effort to interrelate the school 
and the home. 

He was not eager to have young 
people’s clubs go on forever with 
their original membership and _ pur- 
pose but rather believed it was na- 
tural and wholesome to encourage 
shifting of purpose and the coming 
of new individuals into the group. 
He would not necessarily have all 
groups homogeneous as to age and 
he would have less of the spirit of 
competition. 

He believed leaders would increas- 
ingly be required to know more about 
psychology and social philosophy as 
well as have pretty thorough knowl- 
edge of the values inherent in varied 
cultures which have a contribution to 
make to our American civilization. 

Mr. P. D. Graham’s contribution 
was the story of how a school com- 
munity center in Cleveland was car- 
ried on under joint auspices of the 
Board of Education and Hiram House 
settlement. Board and_ settlement 
share costs. The Board provides fa- 
cilities, the settlement leadership. In 
addition to all the community center 
activities carried on within the school 
and on the school playground, lead- 
ers go out into the neighborhood and 
function among groups on vacant 
lots, in back yards, in meeting halls, 
etc. In this district the children are 
organized on a volunteer basis into 
a child city called ‘“Merryburgh.” 
They have their own elections and do 
as many things as possible in a com- 
munity way. This plan has furthered 
development of a large amount of 
excellent boy and girl leadership and 
the whole scheme of things has facil- 
itated entry of the Anthony Wayne 
School community center leaders into 
the homes of the district. 


| 
| 
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DIVISION VII. 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
Sue H. Mason, Secretary. 

The Mental Hygiene Division meet- 
ings of the National Conference at- 
tracted large attendances, well over 
500 at every session. At each session 
there were many _ representatives 
from agencies and institutions not 
formally set up under a mental hy- 
giene program, which would seem io 
indicate that social workers in gen- 
eral feel themselves in sympathy 
with a mental hygiene approach to 
their work or at least they are will- 


ing to be convinced. Echoes from 
outside the mental hygiene field 
proper varied, in the same sources, 


from gentle scoffing at certain tech- 
nical terms as “separation-experi- 
ences” and a caricaturing of possible 
results of the “passive social work- 
er’, to the acknowledgment of a finer 
understanding of the possibilities in 
the use of the first interview and 
the development of a vital worker- 
client relationship looking toward the 
client’s acceptance of responsibility 
for the working out of his own prob- 
lems. The papers of Miss Virginia 
Robinson “What Has Psychoanalysis 
to Contribute to Social Case Work 
Treatment”, Dr. Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, “What are the Criteria that 
Determine the Acceptance and Rejec- 
tion of Cases in Mental Hygiene Clin- 
ics”, and Miss Bertha Reynolds, “Can 
Withdrawal from Active Case Treat- 
ment be Planned as a Constructive 
art of the Treatment Process”, 
all developed the theme of the impor- 
tance of a ‘“‘worker-client relation- 
ship” which makes it possible for the 
client to “gain a release from the 
emotional hindrances within himself 
so that he can begin to deal with his 
life difficulties in a more mature 
fashion”, as Miss Reynolds stated it. 

The well rounded presentations at 
each meeting, provided by the formal 
discussion of the papers, written 
upon a pre-view of the manuscripts, 
by individuals representing varying 
aspects of the topics under considera- 


tion, eliminated time-consuming and 
irrelevant discussion from the floor. 
Discussion from the floor was called 


for but for the most part not forth- 
coming, the outstanding exception 
being that of the session on Thursday 
when Karl de Schweinitz’s paper on 
“The Dangers and Advantages of Sex 
Instruction for Children” was read by 
Miss Elizabeth McCord. This paper 
was accepted by the formal discus- 
sants as a sound, well-balanced pre- 
sentation, but was challenged from 
the floor as too limited and tentative 
by Dr. Chloe Owings of the social hy- 
giene department of the University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. Rachel Yarros of 
the social hygiene department of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Lawson 
G. Lowrey, one of the formal discus- 
sants, commented upon the progress 
made in freed thinking typified by 
the fact of an audience of such size 
(about 1200) gathered for an objec- 
tive participation in a topic which 
until the last few years has been sur- 
rounded by taboos and self-conscious 


reticence. 
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Dr. Richard Cabot, president of the 


Conference, paid a tribute to the 
Mental Hygiene Division when he 
said he had heard the “three best” 


papers in that section of the Confer- 
ence, referring to the papers of Miss 
Virginia P. Robinson, Karl de 
Schweinitz, and that of E. C. Linde- 
man, “Some Mental Hygiene Factors 
in Community Processes”, presented 
at a joint session with Division VI, 
Neighborhood and Community Life. 


DIVISION VIII 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL 
FORCES 
Raymond Clapp, Chairman. 


The Division VIII program this 
year gave special recognition to the 
fact that most problems of commu- 
nity organization are of interest and 
concern to other divisions of the Na- 
tional Conference and to Associate 
Groups as well. Joint sessions were 
held with Divisions I, IV, VII, and IX 
and with the American Association 
of Social Workers, National Proba- 
tion Association, National Bureau of 
Goodwill Industries and the Mothers’ 
Aid Group. 

The immediate problem of unem- 
ployment relief was approached from 
two distinct angles by William H. 
Pear and C. M. Bookman. In a joint 
session with the Divisions on Chil- 
dren and The Family, Mr. Pear dis- 
cussed the problem of maintaining 
case work standards and meeting re- 
lief requirements. He pointed out 
the lesson which the present depres- 
sion 1s emphasizing, namely that 
private philanthrophy cannot alone 
carry the burden of unemployment 
relief during a depression, and that 
the attempt to carry that burden 
without public agency help becomes 
so heavy a drain upon the resources 
of the private agency that case work 
standards must inevitably drop. Mr. 
Pear also made the point that relief 
and case work are not alternatives: 
that even the best of case work tech- 
nique 1s no substitute for adequate 
relief in those families where relief 
is required. 

In his 


discussion of Mr. Pear’s 
paper, Cc. C. Carstens drew attention 
to the fact that the wide spread 


movement which a generation ago 
resulted in the abandonment of pub- 
lic outdoor relief in many of the 
larger American cities, had been ac- 
companied in those cities by a great 
development of orphanages and other 
child caring agencies. Mr. Carstens 
suggested that the inability of pri- 
vate family agencies to carry the 
load of relief had resulted in the un- 
necessary break up of families and 
the sending to institutions of many 
children whom a more nearly ade- 
quate relief provision would have 
kept in their own homes. 

_ In a paper on “Community Organ- 
zation to Meet Unemployment 
Needs” C. M. Bookman outlined the 
very effective Cincinnati plan of close 
cooperation by the city government, 
private philanthrophy, and the com- 
inunity through the agency of a com- 


mittee on stabilizing employment. 
Mr. Bookman emphasized the impor- 
tance of securing leadership from the 
heads of local government as well as 
identifying with the committee the 
most influential of the leaders of the 
industry. The chief elements of 
strength in the Cincinnati plan beside 
that of leadership are: its establish- 
ment in advance of depression; its 
mobilization of forces able to provide 
work; its encouragement of the 
“stretching” of jobs by such methods 
as the stagger system; its restriction 
of “made work” to cases referred by 
social agencies; its organization of 
close cooperation of relief agencies, 
both public and private; and the 
determination of its leaders to carry 
on a continuing program after this 
depression is over, so that its lessons 
may be used to avoid, or to mitigate 
the severity of the next. 

An experiment in a technique of 
discussion new to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work was tried at 
the joint session with the American 
Association of Social Workers on the 
subject of “Agency Autonomy and 
Community Organization.” No papers 
were read at the meeting. Papers 
which had been prepared as a basis 
for the discussion by Stuart A. Queen 
and John B. Dawson had been pub- 
lished in the May Midmonthly edition 
of the Survey. 

With preliminary statements by 
Mr. Queen and Mr. Dawson and a 
brief summary of the points at issue 
by E. C. Lindeman who presided, the 
chairman proceeded to draw out from 
the experience of those attending a 
list of actual situations where a con- 
flict existed between the autonomy of 
the individual agency and the require- 
ments of a central authority. 

While the discussion did not reach 
conclusions as to the solution of any 
of these problems it did at least dem- 
onstrate that they could be discussed 
openly and frankly with a result that 
tended toward light rather than heat. 
There did seem, however, to be gen- 
eral recognition that such a commu- 
nity organization as the Chest or Fed- 
eration has a definite responsibility 
to the general public for community 
planning, for finance, and for agency 
efficiency which is not compatible with 
complete agency autonomy but that 
such authority as accompanies the 
administration of this responsibility 
should be exercised with the consent 
and participation of the agencies. 

The meeting on “Government Pro- 
vision for Social Work Statistics on 
a National Scale” developed an agree- 
ment that, while local communities 
and state bodies should carry the bulk 
of responsibility for the administra- 
tion of any plan of social work sta- 
tistics, a federal agency is required 
for their standardization and corre- 
lation and for nation wide tabulations 
and reports. 

Mr. Emil Frankel summarized the 
report of a committee of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Public Welfare Of- 
ficials on this matter which named 
the Census Bureau, and the Regis- 
tration of Social Statistics under the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, as the fed- 
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eral agencies best suited for the 

task of standardization of social work 

statistics and their collection on a 

national scale. 

Mss Katharine F. Lenroot, Assist- 
ant Chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, reported on the accomplish- 
ments and plans of the Bureau in this 
connection. Considerable study, how- 
ever, is yet required in order to work 
out the best method of relating the 
work of the federal and state statis- 
tical services. 

A series of well attended and lively 
round table discussions were held on 
the following subjects. 

1. The Census as a Foundation for 

Social Work Statistics. 

2. What is the Best Basis for Chest 

Support of Hospitals? 

3. How Far Can and Should Fed- 
erations and Councils Go in Pro- 
moting Social Legislation? 

4. What Can Agency Executives 
Do to Put a Tottering Chest on 
its Feet? 

5. Community Organization Record 
Keeping. 

6. Social Planning for Child Wel- 
fare in Rural Counties. 


DIVISION IX. 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Leroy A. Halbert, Chairman 


The first program of the Division 
was devoted to Training Public Wel- 
fare Workers on the Job. A good 
account of the training courses being 
given to the guards and minor prison 
officials by the United States Bureau 
of Prisons was given by Sanford 
Bates and attention was also called 
to the training courses for prison of- 
ficials that are being given in New 
Jersey and Illinois. The University 
of North Carolina has summer insti- 
tutes for the County Public Welfarc 
Workers of that State and Missouri 
and some other states have institutes 
especially for County Public Welfare 
workers and Probation Officers in 
connection with the State Conferences 
of Social Work. Many public depart- 
ments train their workers through 
staff conferences and reading courses 
and many individual social workers 
in public departments are improving 
themselves through extension courses 
offered by the various Universities. 
The State of Alabama has extensive 
provisions for training its County 
Child Welfare Workers. 

One point on which Public Social 
Work is subject to a great deal of 
criticism is the point of administer- 
ing public outdoor relief. Therefore 


Public Outdoor Relief was made the 
subject of one of the meetings. The 
vast extent of Public Outdoor Relief 


was portrayed graphically by Ralph 
G. Hurlin who spoke of Public and 
Private Outdoor Relief During the 
Unemployment Emergency. W. S. 
3ixby, General Secretary of the Char- 
ities Commission of Davidson County, 
Nashville, Tenn., described the meth- 
ods of his commission and they really 
sounded like those of a first class 


ee 


Family Welfare Society with trained 
workers and a reasonably adequate 
staff doing good case work and elicit. 
ing the interest of citizens through 
case conferences, etc. 

The feeling was expressed in the 
discussion that poor administration 
in the giving of vast sums of money 
to the unemployed in the form oj 
Outdoor Relief during the present 
emergency might exist in such a way 
as to discredit public agencies and 
set back the trend toward public sup- 
port of charitable relief another gen- 
eration. It was brought out that there 
are many departments that make no 
investigation except interviewing the 
applicants and slight doles of from 
one and a half to four dollars a week 
per family were given out without 
any regard to the additional needs of 
the family and no rehabilitation work 
was undertaken at all. On the other 
hand it was brought out that there 
is much more attempt to do some 
real case work in the public depart- 
ments at the present time than at 
any other time in the history of Out- 
door Relief. 

Mr. A. L. Bowen in his paper on the 
Facilities Required and Available for 
the Mentally Ill and the Mentally De- 
ficient in the United States, restricted 
the subject matter to the question of 
buildings and housing facilities and 
this proved to be an adequate subject, 
as he showed with many illustrations 
the fact that nearly all hospitals for 
this type of patients were overcrowded 
and some of them were very badly 
overcrowded. He showed that it was 
impossible, with the present facilities, 
to apply the healing practices that are 
already known. He suggested that 
in future years the subject of the 
number of patients per doctor be 
made a subject of study and report 
and also the question of the extent to 
which social service case work was 
available to the different institutions 
having this type of patients and that 
one phase after another of the neces- 
sary equipment to carry out a full 
program in this line be reported upon 
in the Division. 

His paper led to the discussion as 
to whether more space could be se- 
cured cheaply as a result of de-popu- 
lating the alms-houses thru old age 
pensions and other forms of outside 
care but this theory received no sup- 
port as it was generally believed that 
hospitals were necessary and it would 
be impossible to afford the proper 
medical care for each alms-house 
which might contain very few pa- 
tients. The system of County Hos- 
pitals which prevails in Wisconsin 
came up for discussion but the claim 
that it was an economical way to care 
for patients did not seem to be sup- 
ported and on the medical side it was 
admittedly inferior to the State Hos- 
pital System. 

The paper prepared by Dr. W. A. 
Bryan, Superintendent of Worcester 
State Hospital in Massachusetts was 
read by Dr. Samuel Hartwell, Direc- 
tor of the Child Guidance Clinic at 
the Worcester State Hospital. The 
paper pointed out that the policy of 
giving the patients a choice of differ- 


ent kinds of food was good for their 
appetites and the serving of only 
such kind and quantity of food as 
each patient wanted prevented waste 
and radically reduced the amount of 
food that went into the garbage. It 
was also shown that feeding the pa- 
tients in a steady stream for a period 
of a couple of hours reduced the num- 
ber of people required to serve the 
food and reduced the amount of space 
required for a dining room. The plan 
also allowed the patients to select 
their associates according to their 
liking and thus prevented many un- 
pleasant contacts which come from 
close association even among people 
of normal mentality. 

The session on the Future of Pub- 
lice Social Work proved to be a very 
popular session and showed the larg- 
est attendance of any session held by 
the Division for some time. 

The paper by Professor Howard W. 
Odum, on Trends in Public Welfare 
Work, gave statistical proof of the 
increasing use of public funds in re- 
lief and of the general tendency to 
transfer different social work jobs 
from private to public support. It 
also brought out numerous trends that 
are not so well known and in fact 
have not been known at all before. 

The discussion of the Future of 
Public Social Work from the Point of 
View of the Private Agency was 
opened by Linton B. Swift, who called 
attention to the fact that the Family 
Welfare Association, which he repre- 
sented, included both public and pri- 
vate agencies. He predicted that Pub- 
lic Social Work would increase rela- 
tively over Private and also said that 
in the past the Private Agencies had 
assumed the responsibility of study- 
ing the whole need in the Commu- 
nity and regarded the Public Agency 
as a resource but he thought the 
process was about to be reversed and 
that Public Agencies would shoulder 
the general responsibility for meet- 
ing the public needs and would look 
upon the Private Agencies as re- 
sources. He did not in any way de- 
cry the trend toward Public Social 
Work. 

Mr. Richard K. Conant, spoke from 
the Point of View of the Public 
Agency and predicted the increasing 
use of the term “Public Welfare 
Work” to describe Public Social Work 
and outlined a system of Public Wel- 
fare Departments beginning with a 
federal agency and extending through 
the state and county and city. He 
predicted the application of scientific 
case work methods to the work of 
Public Relief Departments. He sug- 
gested that there be in each state a 
commission on Public Welfare similar 
to the Code Commissions that set up 
the child welfare laws in some states. 

Spice was added to the meeting by 
the discussion of the Future of Pub- 
lic Welfare Work from the Point of 
View of a Socialist by Lynn Thomp- 
son of Minneapolis. He insisted that 
the government was a proper agency 
to control the economic lives of the 
people and that the provisions through 
governmental agencies for the mis- 
fortunes of the people should be car- | 
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ried on as a natural function and no 
stigma be attached to the help given. 
He charged the capitalistic system 
with producing a great many of the 
ills which have to be met by social 
work. He considered that the health 
of the people should be provided for 
by public machinery as generally as 
is the education of the people. He 
vigorously attacked the idea that we 
should let blind economic forces take 
their course and insisted that the 
economic forces were properly subject 
to social control. 

A most interesting part in the gen- 
eral discussion was taken by Dr. 
Hertha Kraus, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare of the City of Cologne, 
Germany. Her city is sub-divided 
into comparatively small districts and 
in each district there is a_ social 
worker who looks after general relief, 
probation cases, truancy cases, child 
welfare work, etc. This worker has 
a group of unpaid citizens who do 
volunteer work under her leadership. 
Every family is known to the worker 
and the worker visits the _ public 
schools several times each week and 
gets in contact with family situations 
that might come to her attention 
through the children. This example 
of generalized case work was most 
interesting. She has 34,000 active 
cases under the supervision of her 
department and her city has a popu- 
lation of some 725,000 people. 

In summing up the discussion the 
Chairman suggested that if Commis- 
sions were established in the different 
states to systematize the public wel- 
fare legislation they should be called 
Commissions on Public Welfare Leg- 
islation so as not to get them con- 
fused with Public Welfare Boards or 
Commissions that are administrative. 


DIVISION X 
THE IMMIGRANT 


Mirian Schibsby, Chairman 


At the National Conference of So- 
cial Work in Minneapolis, 1931, Di- 
vision X, The Immigrant, held six 
meetings, one of them a joint session 
with Division IX—Public Officials 
and Administration—on the time of 
the latter Division. In addition it 
arranged two luncheons, one in coop- 
eration with the New York Confer- 
ence on Immigration Policy and the 
other, with the National Council on 
Citizenship and Naturalization. Both 
Division meetings and luncheons were 
well attended and the general discus- 
sion which followed the formal ad- 
dresses bore evidence to the real in- 
terest and apreciation of the audience. 
In fact, the desire for, and value of 
informal, spontaneous discussion, 
were so clearly demonstrated at all 
the sessions that the Division X com- 
mittee decided to allot more time for 
this purpose at the Philadelphia con- 
ference—if necessary, by arranging 
informal luncheon or afternoon meet- 
ings. 

While it is generally conceded that 
immigration is a domestic problem, 
it is nevertheless increasingly appar- 
ent that it has international aspects 
which must be reckoned with in legis- 
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lation and administrative procedure 
if international good-will is to be 
maintained. Two sessions and one 
luncheon meeting were devoted to 
consideration of this question. Di- 
vision X was fortunate enough to se- 
cure as speakers for these occasions 
three distinguished and able visitors 
from abroad who could discuss the 
subject from a non-American point 
of view; Dr. Leonard Hsu, Professor 
of Sociology, Yenching University, 
Peking; Professor W. G. Smith, Di- 
rector of Child Welfare, Winnipeg, 
and well known for what he has con- 
tributed to the development of social 
work in Canada; and Robert England, 
Western Manager of the Departments 
of Colonization and Agriculture, Can- 
adian National Railways, and author 
of a book, “The Central European 
Immigrant in Canada’, which at- 
tracted much favorable attention at 
the time of its issue, a year or two 
ago. Two Americans with interna- 
tional experience, George Warren, In- 
ternational Director for the Interna- 
tional Migration Service, and Mary 
EK. Hurlbutt, who formerly held that 
position but is now on the staff of the 
New York School of Social Work, 
did much to render the discussion of 
this subject worth while and to tie 
it up with American social work. So 
also did Leifur Magnusson, Washing- 
ton Representative of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, who at the joint 
session of Divisions IX and X dis- 
cussed in comprehensive and illumi- 
nating fashion the methods for adjust- 
ing immigration to their economic 
needs which certain European coun- 
tries have adopted. 


In connection with certain recent 
investigations, unusually complete 
and reliable statistics on the crime 
rate and the criminality of the for- 
eign-born have been collected. These 
were presented most competently 
and adequately by Alida Bowler, 
Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 
Though students of such subjects have 
long known that there is no basis for 
the assertion that aliens contribute 
more than their just share to the 
criminality in the United States, 
nevertheless a popular fallacy persists 
that they are largely responsible for 
the high crime rate of this country. 
Miss Bowler’s scholarly and well 
documented analysis of recent crime 
statistics should do much to dispel 
this delusion and to make it clear that 
on the contrary aliens are as a whole 
considerably more law abiding than 
are the native-born. Miss Edith Ab- 
bott, Dean, Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, who presided at this session, 
through comments and additional in- 
formation, did much to drive home the 
important points of Miss Bowler’s 
argument. At the same meeting, Max 
J. Kohler, New York lawyer and rec- 
ognized authority on immigration 
matters, discussed the enforcement 
of our deportation laws and especially 
interested the audience by his ac- 
count of the Michigan Alien Registra- 
tion Act. 
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Mention should also be made of the 
concluding session of Division X at 
which the role the immigrants have 
played and are playing in the “making 
of America” was discussed. Allen 
Eaton of the Russell Sage Foundation 
who has given many years to the 
study of this subject, submitted a 
paper which dealt in interesting fash- 
ion with the cultural contributions im- 
migrants have made to American life. 
Carl C. O. Hansen, himself a Norweg- 
ian and for many years editor of a 
well known Norwegian-Danish news- 
paper, described vividly the hardships 
and obstacles which the Scandinavian 
immigrants had to overcome in pio- 
neer days and how much in spite of 
them they have been able to contrib- 
ute to the development of the North- 
west. Michael Kley of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, brought to the Division X audi- 
ence the very latest census informa- 
tion about the racial make-up of the 
American people. 

It was the good fortune of Division 
X that there are in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul a number of well established 
and important agencies working with 
the foreign-born and greatly inter- 
ested in their problems. They were 
of great help during the Conference 
and Division X feels most grateful for 
their cooperation; especially to Miss 
Katharine M. Kohler, Director of the 
Minneapolis extension and summer 
schools, Alfred E. Koenig, Director of 
the Inter-Racial Council, Mrs. Audrey 
Saxton of the Minneapolis American- 
ization Council, Mrs. Alexis Caswell, 
Director of the Americanization De- 
partment of the American Legion and 
the staff of the St. Paul International 
Institute, Y. W. C. A. 


DIVISION XI. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
AND EDUCATION 
Joanna C. Coleord, Chairman 
Since the program of Division XI 
at the Boston Conference dealt almost 
exclusively with problems of educa- 
tion for social work, this year’s com- 
mittee in planning its program de- 
cided to place the emphasis on the 
other half of the Division’s title— 

professional standards. 

The first three meetings dealt with 
the subject of research as an integral 
part of the program of social worker 


and social agency. At the introduc- 
tory meeting of this series, Miss 
Edith Abbott and Mr. Rowland 
Haynes presented the subject in a 
general way. The content of pro- 
fessional knowledge can be contrib- 
uted to by various disciplines; but it 
can only be enriched and _ precisely 
focused upon professional practice 


through the creative study of their 
own work by its practitioners them- 
selves. Moreover, practising social 
workers need for their own develop- 
ment in precision and technical equip- 
ment to be constantly studying their 
own procedure and collating and in- 
terpreting their findings. If the in- 
vigorating and truly recreative effects 
of exercises of this sort be taken into 
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account, such studies need not be an 
added burden to an already overbur- 
dened schedule. Mr. Haynes, in dis- 
cussing group participation by re- 
search bodies and the field, urged by 
implication the duty laid upon social 
agencies to make possible, in terms of 
time and money, the participation of 
their staff members in such projects. 

This meeting was followed by one 
that dealt with specific local research 
projects involving participation by 
several groups—the experimental 
rating scale for case work developed 
by the Trounstine Foundation in Cin- 
cinnati, Boston’s study of agency in- 
terrelationships, and the study of 
venereal disease among seamen in the 
port of New York. At a joint meet- 


ing with Division IV the following 
day, Miss Breckinridge, discussing 


research as a function of the family 
field, made a plea for the restoration 
of the annual report as the vehicle by 
which to impart to the public new 
and valuable information which is the 
result of study. “‘To know what it is 
important to know, to have self- 
respect and know when you know, to 
use where possible experimental 
methods that leave a residue of ad- 


ditional knowledge” were the desi- 
derata whch she recommended. Fol- 


lowing Miss Breckinridge, Clarence 
Pretzer presented the results of a 
study of unemployment cases by the 
Providence Family Welfare Society— 
incidentally, the only place where this 
much-discussed subject appeared on 
the program of our division. 

Turning at this point to other as- 
pects of professional standards, Di- 
vision XI and Division XII jointly 
considered the public’s concepts of the 
social worker, and what can be done 
to give a better basis for appraisal. 
Walter Pettit, who consented at the 
last moment to replace William Hod- 
son on this program, gave an inter- 
esting symposium of unfavorable 
“stereotypes” about social workers 
from fiction, the drama, and the film. 
There was frank discussion of the 
extent to which these concepts are 
justified by the actual behavior, past 
and present, of social workers on the 
job; and the concluding speaker, Mrs. 
Mary Swain Routzahn, pointed out 
the ineffectiveness of protest or of 
directly combatting these prejudices, 
as well as the need of gradually build- 
ing up other and more favorable con- 
cepts, and urged that we earn public 
good will by offering the public use- 
ful social information presented in a 
palatable form. 

The live subject of state registra- 
tion formed the topic of the next 
meeting, Samuel Goldsmith present- 
ing the pros and cons at the present 
stage of our development. Mrs. 
Edith Mitchell followed with a discus- 
sion of the possibility in New York 
State of certification by the State De- 
partment of Education as a prelim- 
inary to taking civil service examina- 
tions for positions in public social 
work. She also called attention to 
the re-classification of positions under 


the civil service now going forward 
in several states, and to the para- 


mount necessity of vigilance and co- 


operation by social work groups with 
such projects as they affect social 
work positions. The discussion at 
this session was more vigorous than 
at any other meeting of the division 
delegates from California, among 
others, bringing up to date the his. 
tory of the registration bills in that 
state, and explaining the genesis of 
the present scheme looking toward 
a system of voluntary state regis- 
tration. 

Four simultaneous 
sions were held on Saturday, jointly 
with the American Association of 
Social Workers. Group I, led by 
Stanley Davies, was restricted to del- 
egates appointed from chapter mem- 
bership committees, and discussed 
joint problems of the local and na- 
tional membership committees. About 
25 chapters were thus represented. 

Group II, led by Stuart Queen, was 
an open session of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers’ sub-com- 
mittee on standards for approval of 
training courses by the Association. 

Group III, led by Lillian Quinn, 
discussed “Employer-Employee Rela- 
\ionships in Hiring and Firing.” Four 
instances were presented in which 
serious difficulties between employers 
and staff members centered about the 
terms of employment or separation. 

Group IV, led by Gertrude Vaile, 
discussed agency responsibility to 
further staff training. : 

Division XI, unlike most of the 
other divisions, has no clientele which 
is distinctly its own. Its program 
embraces the interests of the whole 
conference body, each member of 
which has, however, some connection 
with some other division which he is 
apt to regard as primary. 

For this reason, however excellent 
Division XI’s program may be, con- 
flicts with other attractions are likely 
to combine to reduce attendance. At 
Minneapolis, it was, in fact, disap- 

intingly sparse. It is our hope that 
ucceeding committees may be able to 
plan for the division programs which 
will so emphasize topics of profes- 
sional interest as to give them that 
primary appeal which will secure for 
our speakers a stimulating and par- 
ticipating audience. 


group discus- 


DIVISION XII 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 
Leon Whipple, Chairman 


Division XII was certainly sociable. 
It held joint meetings with anybody 
who stopped to pass the time o’day. 
This followed the definite philosophy 
that educational publicity is not a 
thing in itself, bumbling away in a 
vacuum, but a process that must go 
on through all kinds of social work 
agencies. The joint meeting is a 
way social work may learn what the 
educational publicist has to tell—and 
where its experts can tell him what 
they want said, and how they must 
have it said to serve. ‘The Division 
undertakes the dangerous job of being 
critic, counsellor, and stimulus to 
every other division. The program 
then was really an adventure in edu- 
cational publicity—to teach the ex- 
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perts that publicity is not the sensa- 
tional dynamite of which they are so 
often suspicious, but a basic method 
of social interpretation. And, sec- 
ondly, to teach the publicity people 
what the other folks thought about 
‘em, and wanted from ’em. 


On the whole the dream came true. 
There was healthful threshing out of 
common problems; and the amiable 
and understanding attitude of the spe- 
cial groups towards publicity speaks 
much for the success of the past 
endeavors of Division XII and the 
Social Work Publicity Council to take 
the curse of this vital instrument. 
Indeed, most of the criticism came 
from the publicity folks; some claim 
that a few organizations still regard 
the publicity ‘secretary as a kind of 
fifth wheel, or maybe garden hose to 
be turned on and off by the executive. 
They report that they are not taken 
into the confidence of the high pow- 
ers, and instead of being consulted on 
policy are often asked to interpret 
budgets and programs about which 
they know personally all too little. 

Monday at 9 o’clock came a test of 
this joint-adventure program: how 
can Publicity and the delicate prob- 
lems of Mental Hygiene lie down to- 
gether? Thanks to a sound and bal- 
anced paper by Dr. Stanley Davies, 
Education of The Public on Mental 
Hygiene, they found common ground. 
The speaker frankly faced the dilem- 
ma of too many calls for the number 
of properly trained psychiatrists, the 
insatiate popular interest in every- 
thing psychological. He agreed with 
those who say Mental Hygiene may 
be oversold, but he urged that it un- 
dertake to meet the very real demand 
that will not be denied, and which, if 
not given sound services, will rush to 
meet the already widely offered stuff 
of the charlatan. The first educa- 
tional need is to create a strong pub- 
lic opinion to make State legislatures 
provide liberal sums for community 
mental hygiene work. The demand 
will force an increase in both trained 
personnel and facilities. Progress lies 
in forging ahead. Pointing out cases 
of where mental hygiene has been 
seized upon as an excuse by weak per- 
sons, Dr. Davies developed the idea 
that on the positive side mental hy- 
giene has not been oversold, for it 
means, not mental disease, but men- 
tal health, the normal, not the ab- 
normal. Here groups can be edu- 
cated, and prevention furthered. On 
these bases, the paper nicely made 
its practical points—how to educate 
on mental health, with examples and 
rules that were illuminating to every 
member of the Division. They ap- 
plauded the paper and so did the 
experts from Division VII—and the 
sanity and brilliance of the talk 
justified the unanimity. 

Tuesday, the guests were Division 
IV and the Publicity Council, and the 
text was new methods of education in 
the family field. Clare Tousley, of 
the New York C. O. S., declared that 
general newspaper publicity was not 
enough to achieve what she called 
“focussed interpretation” and urged 
the use of the Board, Volunteers, 
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Contributors, Staff as educational 
material. She defined her own “proj- 
ect methods” such as enlisting Junior 
League girls to get their private 
schools to give scholarships to keep 
children in school in spite of the de- 
pression; and the committee of young 
lawyers and bankers in down-town 
New York to care for homeless boys. 
She also revealed some of the magic 
that makes staff members into real 
reporters for her Bulletin. Phillip 
Ketchum, of Omaha, developed the 
idea that “Every Relation is a Public 
Relation” and showed how he had 
lived up to the slogan by tact, cour- 
age, and ingenuity. 

With the help of the Children’s di- 
vision, on Wednesday, came two pene- 
trating papers on the problem of the 
Child and Propaganda. Dr. William 
G. Carr, research director of the Na- 
tional Education Association, pictured 
the principals of schools facing the 
ceaseless endeavors of both good and 


bad forces to get their ‘messages’ 
into the curricula. The number of 


appeals to enlist the children amazed 
the audience, and left a score of ques- 
tions to be pondered by social work 
educators who want to help good 
causes through the schools. Dr. Her- 
bert Chamberlain, of the Minneapolis 
Child Guidance Clinic, defined in bril- 
liant terms the difference between 
education and propaganda. The phil- 
osophical depth of his presentation 
was marked by a delightful English 
form that mingled epigram with 
ironic humor. This was perhaps the 
first time a psychiatrist has revealed 
his inner thought and experience on 
this urgent modern problem of what 
propaganda may do to the child. 


To be in fashion, Division XII held 
a round-table on Friday, on The In- 
terpretation of Community Surveys 
and Studies. With the slightest pres- 
sure on the starter by the Division 
chairman, the table revolved happily 
for the full period. The meeting re- 
vealed how multifarious and different 
are the problems of making surveys 
and getting them before the people. 
The field seemed an uncharted sea so 
that it is hoped future study of pub- 
licity methods will provide the bases 
for other Angles of pol- 
ities, technique, enlisting leaders as 
interpreters, were revealed in start- 
ling sharpness. Everybody present 
learned something new and useful 
and that after all is the function of 
a round-table. 

The Radio? Are social workers on 
the air or in the air? These were the 
texts for Saturday. The answer was 
that when radio is good it is very, very 
good, and when it is bad it’s horrid! 
‘The dilemma is clear: the radio mes- 
sage must be interesting and popular 
or nobody will listen in, yet if it is 
merely interesting you get no edu- 
cation to the audience. The answer 
was—suspended judgment and more 
study. Horace Hughes, of The Phila- 
delphia Family Society, gave some in- 
teresting facts on who is broadcast- 
ing, and explained his own programs 
where the hearer appeal is made 
through good professional music, with 
a clear-cut brief statement of the so- 
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The secrets of the 
Louis radio Forum were 
told. They are named Kelso and 
Bliss. The faults of much social work 
broadeasting was defined: the WE 
complex whereby the listener is told 
about the organization and not about 
himself; and the We Are Broke broad- 
cast that always asks for money and 
never tells why. Dr. Ralph Casey, 
directer of the University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism, closed a 
lively week with a scholarly paper on 
the uses of journalistic methods in 
this new field of the air. His studies 
in political propaganda provided par- 
allels for social work. 

The programs aroused thought and 
conveyed the last words of the stu- 
dents of publicity. They ran every 
period right up to the closing second. 
So successful was the endeavor to 
join up with all other groups that 
some of the publicity experts seemed 
to feel there was too little on the 
menu for them—their special prob- 
lems of theory and practice and their 
professional status. The incoming 
chairman, Miss Louise Clevenger, and 
her aids for 1932, will have to enter- 
tain the home-folks as well as the 
guests. 


COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
Lewis Meriam, Chairman 

Minnesota proved a rich hunting 
ground for the Committee on the 
American Indian, which devoted its 
two sessions to the one general sub- 
ject, State and Local cooperation with 
the Federal Government in Social and 
Educational Work with Indians. 

Mrs. Blanche LaDu, Director of the 
Minnesota State Board of Control, 
whose interest and initiative have 
been outstanding, presented an illu- 
minating review of the distinct success 
that has been achieved in Minnesota 
through such cooperation in the fields 
of health, education and social wel- 
fare. Significant of the interest of 
the State of Minnesota in the subject 
was the fact that at each of the two 
sessions the presiding officer was the 
hard working head of a state depart- 
ment. Mr. James M. McConnell, of 
the Minnesota State Department of 
Education, the first day, and Dr. A. 
J. Chesley, of the Minnesota State 
Department of Health, the second. 

Lewis Meriam, the chairman of the 
committee, opened the discussion with 
an analysis of the problem, taking 
the audience on a brief survey trip to 
a typical reservation where one fam- 
ily was visited that exemplified the 
confusion that exists under the pres- 
ent system of divided responsibility 
for members of the same community 
and even of the same family. Co- 
operation, he believes, is the sensible 
practicable solution. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., the new Di- 
rector of Education in the reorgan- 
ized and revivified United States In- 
dian Office, spoke on what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in promot- 
ing cooperation with the states in the 
field of Indian education. It was a 
dynamic paper presented by a sound 
and dynamic leader. 


cial message. 
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From the standpoint of depth of 
human interest and human _ under- 
standing, the high light of the meet- 
ings was the paper on Indian atti- 
tudes toward cooperation given by a 
Cherokee, Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bron- 
son, now a vocational guidance and 
placement officer in the Indian serv- 
ice. From the applause at the end, 
an outside listener might have thought 
her a grand opera star. To her au- 
dience she was greater than that, for 
she had brought them simply, directly, 
originally, real understanding. 

The value of the Wational Confer- 
ence and its Indian Committee was 
exemplified by the audience. Repre- 
sentatives of many of the agencies, 
governmental, religious and special, 
concerned with Indians, were present, 
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mingling with social workers from 
all over the country, who are special- 
ists in their particular field, but not 
directly concerned with Indians. Rob- 
ert T. Lansdale, a leader among social 
workers, now the Acting Assistant 
to Commissioners Rhoads and Scat- 
tergood in the coordination of the 
activities of the service dealing with 
human relations and with personnel, 
was present, conducting in the after- 
noons and evening's an official confer- 
ence of Indian service workers from 
neighboring states. Thus, for the first 
time, many of these Indian service 
employees were introduced to the Na- 
tional Conference from which they 
can gain so much and to which many 
of them can contribute so much. Dr. 
Cabot honored the second session by 
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attending and speaking. Discussion 
continued animatedly long after the 
official closing hour, despite the heat 


A word about the Indian luncheon, 
In accordance with the precedent 
established at Boston, the speakers 
were all descendants of the only one 
hundred percent Americans. " Mrs. 
Henry Roe Cloud (Elizabeth Bender) 
presided and that distinguished Chip- 
pewa again demonstrated that the 
Indian woman may possess not only 
native dignity, but grace of phrase 
and delicious humor. Two Indian 
superintendents spoke, Superintendent 
Burns, of Consolidated Chippewas 
and Superintendent Boner, of Pipe- 
stone. Called upon absolutely with- 
out warning, the noble red men ac- 
quitted themselves nobly and wittily, 
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New York. 

Term Expires 1934 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio 
Sanford Bates, Washington, D. (¢ 
W. S. Bixby, Nashville. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston. 
John A. Brown, Indianapolis. 
John L. Gillin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Charles H. Johnson, Albany. 
Walter V. McCarthy, Boston. 


Island, 


Mrs. Alfred M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Ala 
bama. 
Mabel Weed, San Francisco. 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 
Chairman: 
Chicago. 
Vice-Chairman: Alice W. O'Connor, Boston. 
Secretary: Evelyn W. Hersey, Philadelphia 
Term Expires 1932 

Jane Addams, Chicago. 
Edith Terry Bremer, New York City. 
Florence Cassidy, New York City. 
Max S. Handman, Minneapolis. 
Elsie Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ruth Larned, New York City. 
Reverend Robert N.,McLean, Los 
Lewis Meriam, Washington, D. C 
Lea D. Taylor, Chicago. 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. 
Term Expires 1933 
Batten, Claremont, California 
Bogardus, Los Angeles 
B. F. Coen, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Ida L. Hull, Boston. 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D. ¢ 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 


Angeles 


James H. 
Emory S. 


Mary E. McDowell, Chicago. 

Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell, Pittsburgh. 
Reverend W. F. Mulally, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Chicago. 


Aghavnie Yeghenian, New York City 
Term Expires 1934 


Edith Abbott, Chicago. 

Mrs. Cecilia Razovsky Davidson, New York 
City. 

Eugene S. Howard, Cincinnati. 

Mary Hurlbutt, New York City 

Katherine Kohler, Minneapolis. 

Bruce M. Mohler, Washington, D. ¢ 

Marian Schibsby, New York City 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 
Chairman: Edith Abbott, Chicago. 
Vice-Chairman: John Slawson, Detroit 
Secretary: Edith Bain, Baltimore. 
1932 
Henry M. Busch, Cleveland. 
Martha C. Chickering, Piedmont, California 
Bessie A. McClenahan, Los Angeles 
Jesse F. Steiner, New Orleans. 


Term Expires 


Walter West, New York City. 
Term Expires 1933 

Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis. 

C. C. Carstens, New York City. 

Almena Dawley, Philadelphia. 

Rose J. McHugh, Washington, D. C 

Gertrude Vaile, Minneapolis. 


Term Expires 1934 


Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor, Boston 
Philip Klein, New York City. 
Ellery F. Reed, Cincinnati. 


Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta 
Helen Witmer, Northampton, Massachusetts 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICITY 
Chairman: Louise Clevenger, St. Paul 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Katherine Z W 


Whipple, New York City. 
Secretary: Harding L. White, Boston 


Term Expires 1932 


Frank D. Preston, Richmond, Virginia 
Ralph J. Reed, Omaha. 
Evart G. Routzahn, New York City 
Chester Rowell, Berkeley, California 
Harding L. White, Boston 
Virginia R. Wing, Cleveland 

Term Expires 1933 
Paul S. Bliss, St. Louis 


Philip L. Ketchum, Omaha 
Charles I. Madison, Des Moines 
Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn, New York City 


Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer, New York City 
Term Expires 1934 
D. M. LeBourdais, Toronto. 


A. Wayne McMillen, Chicago 
Kenneth L. Messenger, Hartford 
Elmer Scott, Dallas. 

Leon Whipple, New York City. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Showing Comparison with Estimated Budget 
May 28, 1930, to May 31, 1931 


RECEIPTS: 
Memberships 
Registrations (net) 
Contributions 
Expenses refunded by Boston Committee 
Sales, Bulletins 
Sales, Proceedings 
Interest 
Refunds 


Total Receipts 
Balance at beginning of period 


Total Cash to account for 
DISBURSEMENTS: 


Salaries 

Traveling expenses 

Printing (inc. $1204.65 last year’s but not inc. $2,300 unpaid) 
Postage 

Supplies 

Telephone and Telegraph 

tent and Light 

Equipment and Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

tefunds 


Total Disbursements 


BALANCE AT END OF PERIOD 
FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES: 


Administration 
Membership Promotion and Publicity 
Annual Meeting 
Proceedings (inc. $1,204.65 last year’s but not inc. $2,300.00 unpaid) 
Bulletin 
Office Operation 
Other 
Total 
MEMORANDUM 
ACCRUED RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1931 
Cash Balance May 31, 1931 
Guaranteed Memberships, Philadelphia, due during this fiscal year 
Dues from May Bulletin Sales already made 
Advance payment (July rent) account negotiation on new lease 
Conference Advances, chargeable to fiscal period June 1-Dec. 31, 1931 
Bills payable 
Surplus 


ACTUAL 


$30,604.00 


1,175.90 
448.01 
447.90 

80.13 
600.97 


83.69 
366.05 
»201.42 
308.97 
815.12 
38.50 


333,791.55 
,290.97 


ITUAL 
650.89 
5879.34 
3,847.46 
5220.05 
3,969.95 
5,913.96 


,704.40 


$33,791.55 


5290.97 
700.00 
RR.25 
80.00 
734.64 


$ 2,893.86 


which is on file at the Conference Offi 
in May 31, 1931. 


Auditor’s 
Peters, C. 


teport 
ri As 


This statement is taken from the 
Conference were audited by A. L. 


ce. 


BUDGET 


$33,087.28 
1,395.00 
631.40 


200.00 
600.00 
25.00 


$35,938.68 


$16,200.00 
4,900.00 
10,500.00 
1,700.00 
800.00 
400.00 
1,250.00 
350.00 
1,600.00 


$37,700.00 


BUDGET 
$11,900.00 
2,900.00 
3,175.00 
6,575.00 
3,925.00 
7,025.00 
2,200.00 


$37,700.00 


2,300.00 
593.86 


$ 2,893.86 


The accounts of the 


Please Note 
ON JULY Ist 


The Conference office was moved from 
277 East Long Street 


to 


82 North High St., Columbus, Ohio 


